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THE BEST ROOMi* 

ITS AltHAKGKMEKT AND DECORATION 
AT MODERATE COST. 

By Miss J. R. Pugh. 

HERE are some rooms that have about 
them an indefinable air that others, 
though quite handsomely furnished, and in 
fairly good taste, utterly lack. The whole 
aspect of a room should be one of harmony. 
As one enters, there should be nothing ob- 
trusive, no one article of furniture should 
be very much handsomer than the other, 
and above all things, there should be no 
stiffness. Cabinets should be put in places 
that seem made for them, chairs should 
look comfortable and inviting, not stiff and forbidding, little 
sofas and divans should almost ask you to recline on them, and 
works of art, brie a-brac and ornaments of every description, 
should be placed in the best position and made the most of. As 




allow. There is nothing that adds more to a room and gives it 
an air of style than a well chosen frieze. A conventional figure 
of dull frozen blue,* picked out with gold, edged with a narrow 
geometric bordering of dull light copper, and strengthened with 
a few lines of dark greenish grey, compose the frieze. The ceil- 
ing can be of the general tone of the wall, but some shades 
lighter and a trifle less warm in hue; a few lines of greenish grey 
turning at the corners, in a conventional figure in which can be 
introduced with a few light touches, some of the blue and cop- 
per of the frieze. On the floor let a rug be thrown, and if pos- 
sible let it be an India rug. There is a depth, richness and 
beauty of coloring in these oriental rugs that can be obtained in 
nothing else. A plain centre of warm 6c ru, with a border of 
rich but not too intense coloring, would make a handsome floor 
covering, and form a harmonious back-ground for almost any 
sort of furniture. The room is now ready for furnishing, the 
walls and floor are covered with a medium tint, warm in tone, 
but neutral, and a variety of coloring can be used in furnishing, 
but the relations of color must be carefully observed, so that one 
enhances and sets off the other. The shape of the room should 
be considered. A piece of furniture that would be handsome 
and appropriate in one room, might look incongruous and out of 
place in a room of different size or shape. We will suppose this 
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the room under consideration is to be in a couutry house we 
will take for granted that the house is a modern one, built in 
good style, although not expensively, and that the best room in 
it is a sort of combination of parlor and drawing-room, a room 
which is to be lived in and subjected to constant use, and that 
its occupants being people of moderate means, will choose the 
furniture and other appointments with an eye to their service as 
well as their beauty. The room is finished in light hard wood, 
as being less costly than the darker woods; either natural cherry 
or ash is inexpensive and finishes a room tastefully and well. 
The walls can either be painted in oil, or prepared in a light 
wood shade, midway between a caf6-an-lait and a soft gray. 
Care must be used in obtaining this shade as both the yellowness 
of the first color and the blue tone of the gray must be avoided; 
the color of the wall must be tempered and toned until it is soft, 
rich and warm. 

The frieze must be as wide as the height of the ceiling will 

* Awarded the second prize in the Decorator and Furnisher Competition. 



room to be of a fair size, and to be lighted at one end by a 
large recessed window running almost the entire width of the 
room. Another window reaching to the floor at one side of the 
room will light it as brilliantly as any one could wish. In case 
the light is a trifle too glaring, it can be toned down and en- 
riched by an upper sash of stained glass. 

As corners are disagreeable in effect, and are difficult to 
arrange well, we will imagine this room to be furnished with a 
corner mantel piece and top. The designs for these mantels are 
so numerous, and good designs can be obtained at such moderate 
prices, that they are within the reach of almost everyone. It is 
well to have one with as much glass as possible, as it adds bril- 
liancy and effect to a room. The fireplace should be left open, 
so that it will always be possible to have the fire burning and 
crackling on the hearth, that gives to a room, such an air of 
coziness and comfort. In front of the fireplace, can be thrown a 
black bear skin. 

Diagonally across from the fireplace, the upright piano can 
stand, pulled out from the wall and covered with a scarf of dark 
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terra-cotta plush. If the fair mistress of the house is skilled in 
embroidery, this scarf would be much improved by a design of 
conventionalized pomegranites and leaves, -worked in shades of 
pink and greens and outlined in gold thread, but if this is im- 
possible, the plain scarf edged with a deep fringe will be quite 
handsome enough; near the piano can stand a high lamp of 
brass or wrought iron, surmounted by a dainty silk and lace um- 
brella shaped shade. Directly across from the piano on the 
opposite side of the room can be placed a sofa, in one of the 
artistic patterns which one so constantly sees, this could be 
covered with a tapestry, the coloring in shades of old pink and 
silver grey. Well out in the room can stand two easy chairs 
covered with the same material. A bric-a-brac table on which 
pretty ornaments, not necessarily expensive, can be arranged, a 
square table more massive in effect, the top covered with a rich 
fringed belour square, on which can be placed a low lamp and a 
few handsome books, a cabinet well placed, and two small odd- 
shaped chairs of different designs, one gilded, with a cushion of 
pale blue plush, the other, with a back of dark wood the 
cushioned seat in shades of brocaded copper, go to make up the 



a very pretty effect can be produced by putting a pedestal table 
on it. 

On this, place the owner's handsomest ornament and if it be 
of marble or bronze, back of it throw a plush curtain depending 
from a slender rod of brass. If it be marble the curtain could 
be of a dull frozen blue, if bronze of a light, rich golden brown. 
This background throws the fine lines of the ornament into relief 
and makes a bright spot of color in the room. If however, a tall 
base of Royal Worcester or Minton, or any other light toned 
piece of bric-a-brac be placed on the table, a tastefully draped 
piece of silk or China crape would make a sure fitting back 
ground, as plush would be too heavy. We now come to the 
draperies for windows and doors. Around the entire base of the 
recessed window, we will imagine a low wooden seat -covered 
with a cushion, either of figured belour or terra cotta plush; on 
it thrown one or two square pillows. The effect .of this recess 
would be heightened by a flooring of Mosaic setting with a fox- 
skin thrown on it. This, however, is somewhat expensive, and is 
not necessary. The windows in the recess should be draped with 
filmy sash curtains, while from the square frame around them 
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urniture of the room. Near the fireplace, stand a low square 
creen of brass, the center composed of pale yellow satin, em- 
broidered. These embroidered squares, of exquisite needlework 
can be obtained at the Chinese junk shops, which abound in all 
our large cities, and often they are of very moderate price and 
the coloring is often very curious and always very beautiful. 
Near the large window at the end of the room, placed diagon- 
ally, can stand an easel. The easel can be either of brass or wood. 
If the picture to be placed on it is an engraving, framed in 
white and gold or light wood, and the effect of the whole thing 
is rather delicate, then a brass easel would be preferable and 
over the top can be draped a scarf of pale figured blue India 
silk; if however, the owner of the house is fortunate enough to 
possess a good oil painting that is not too large for an easel pic- 
ture, and wishes it to give a good position, then, if the picture 
is dark in tone with deep shadows and framed in a heavy gilt 
frame, it would require an easel of wood and a rich drapery that 
would tone in with the tints of the picture. If in the room, 
there is a narrow space between the windows or the door frames 



depend heavy rich hangings of dull blue, with a dado of conven- 
tionalized flowers and leaves on a ground of old pink. The other 
window should be hung with curtains to match, while the por- 
tieres should be different. One of these can be of a decided 
oriental pattern, the other of a rich terra cotta with a dado and 
bordering of dull greens, blues and gold. About the room it is 
well to have several lamps of varied designs, as the light thrown 
through soft-hued shades is bright and yet not glaring. Candles 
covered by the exquisite little shades which can now be had 
from twenty-five cents up, cast the softest and most becoming 
light; there are few ornaments that add more to a room than 
silver candelalva, the candles on the branches shedding a soft 
glow through the dainty shades which cover them. 

Our room is now finished, save for the pictures. Let these be 
well chosen and carefully framed, not necessarily handsome but 
tasteful, and put them on the walls where they will show to the 
best advantage. I think now that we have a room which can be 
fitted up at moderate cost, which is full of soft rich color, and which 
is pervaded by a general air of comfort, culture and refinement. 



